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Egyptian Mythology. 


Myths never arise complete and perfect in the minds of the people, but 
they needed a long time, a long period of development, before they appeared 
as regular myths or mythical tales. Nearly every myth involves a metaphor 
which naturally suggests a legend, which in its turn is susceptible of an 
indefinite amount of development in the hands of a poetical and imaginative 
people, long after the previous meaning of the myth has been forgotten. 
Myths, however, were not a magic world of erratic fancy, but they embody 
the profound religion of our forefathers. Although on the banks of the Nile, 
and the Indus, in Central Asia, in the Greek and Italian peninsulas, and in 
the North, whither Kelts, Teutons, and Slavs wandered, the religious 
conceptions of the people have taken a different form, yet the common 
origin is still perceptible. 

In the earliest times nature was the divinity that was worshipped. The 
sun, moon, and stars, clouds and winds, storms and tempests, appeared to 
be higher powers, and took distinct forms in the imagination of man. 
Numerous qualities were attributed to each one god, and varying spheres of 
action. In course of time his identity with nature was forgotten, and people 
grew accustomed to accept his attributes as so many separate personalities. 

Max Miiller has shown us* how the Vedic pantheon grew from very 
simple germs. The sky, originally the light-giver, the illuminator of the 
world, and for that reason called Dyaus, or Zeus, or Jupiter, might be 
replaced by various gods who represented some of the principal activities of 
the sky, such as thunder, rain, and storm. Besides these, there was, if not 
the activity, yet the capacity of covering and protecting the whole world, 
which might likewise lead to the conception of a covering, all-embracing 





* Origin and Growth of Religion as Illustrated by the Religion of India, p. 205. 
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god, in place of the sky as a mere firmament. In that capacity the covering 
god might easily merge into a god of night opposed to a god of day; and 
this might again give rise to a concept of correlative gods, representing 
night and day, morning and evening, heaven and earth. Now every one of 
these changes passes before our eyes in the Veda, and they give rise to such 
pairs of gods as Varuna, the all-embracing god; the Greek Ouranos, or 
Mitra, the bright sun of day ; Asvinau, morning and evening ; Dyavaprithivi, 
heaven and earth, etc. 

In the Chaldeo-Babylonian religion we find a mythological system, with 
innumerable gods grafted upon the original element of naturism. The 
fundamental idea being that of divine unity in the pantheistic sense. The 
hidden god who comprehends all things. in himself, manifests himself 
through the diversity of phenomena. The secondary gods who form a 
graduated scale below him are but personifications of his attributes. 

The primitive Aryans had an elementary mythology with numerous gods,* 
and the monotheistic idea of Allfather, which formed the basis of the 
Germanic religion, soon gave place to that of a triology, consisting at first 
of Odin, Wili and Ur, and afterwards of Odin, Hénis and Lodur. From 
these proceeded the twelve gods of heaven, and they again associated them- 
selves with many other divinities. 

The monotheistic belief of the Egyptians is obscured behind the numerous 
gods. But it is essential to a true conception of the popular Egyptian 
religion that we recognize the fact that the polytheistic system ultimately 
adopted grew up gradually, its various parts having originated repeatedly in 
different portions of the country. Every town in Egypt had its local 
divinity. Herodotos (2.43) says that there were eight gods originally, and 
that from these, twelve were produced, and again a third set from the second, 
whose number he does not specify. No other ancient writer mentions this 
threefold series of Egyptian gods. It is not quite clear whether Herodotos 
intends to convey the idea that twelve were the offspring of the eight, so 
that the whole number became twenty, or whether the number twelve 
included the eight, so that only four new deities were added to the list. It 
has been generally taken for granted, that the eight were the only 
original gods, and that in them we have the theological system of the 
Egyptians. Lepsius + was of the opinion that the eight gods were originally 
only seven. Bunsen{ supposed that the eight gods formed a system in 
which a gradual progression from concealment to manifestation in the 
divine energy is shadowed forth. In all such arrangements and distributions 
there must be much that is arbitrary ; yet the division into eight and twelve 
no doubt had a motive. 


’ 





* Pictet, Origines Indo-Européences, vol. IIL., P- 443, et seq. 
+t Zinleitung, p. 505, note 2. 
t igypiens Stelle, 1, 456. 
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In the principal temple of each nome or province, the chief deity was 
associated with other gods, and from an early period triads (consisting of the 
principal god, a female deity and their offspring), or enneads, consisting of 
nine gods, were connected with each locality. Thus at Thebes, the triad 
consisted of Amon, Nut and Chonsu; at Abydos, of Osiris, Isis and Horus ; 
and at Memphis, Ptah the principal god formed a circle with the goddesses 
Pasht and Bast. These triads were often accompanied by inferior deities, 
and personifications of the elements, passions and senses and feelings were 
introduced. The most ancient texts indicate a ‘‘ great god cycle,” called 
‘*the nine,” ‘*the great nine” as being supreme in age and authority over 
all others. The number varies at different places and in different lists at the 
same place, but is always nearly or exactly nine. The Egyptians themselves 
explained this cycle as the eclf-development of Ra; the other gods were in 
this view his attributes.* 

The lists do not agree as to what particular gods made up the nine. Prof. 
Brugsch, however, after an exhaustive study of the Pyramid texts, affirms 
that the nine principal gods of that epoch were: Shu, Tefnut, Seb, Nut, 
Osiris, Isis, Set, Nephthys, and Horus; while according to the same 
Pyramid texts Nut had Shu and Tefnut for her parents, Seb for her husband, 
Osiris, Isis, Set, and Nephthys for her children, while Horus was the son of 
Osiris and Isis. ; 

Two forms of the cycle acquired the highest importance as representing 
the systems of the learned men of Memphis and Thebes, the successive great 
capitals of Egypt.t 

The dynasty of the gods, according to the Theban doctrine, were: 

Amen-Ra, ‘‘the King of the Gods.” 
Mentu, his son. 

Shu, son of Ra. 

Seb, son of Shu. 

Osiris, son of Seb. 

Horus, son of Osiris. 

According to the Memphite doctrine : 

Ptah, ‘‘ the Father of the Gods” (the Architect of the World). 
Ra, son of Ptah. (Fire—Existent Being—the Present.) 

Shu, his son. (The Air.) 

Seb, his son. (The Earth.) 

Osiris, his son. (Water—Being that has existed—the Past.) 
Set, son of Seb. (The Annihilation of Being.) 

Horus, son of Osiris. (The Coming into Being—the Future). 





* De Rougé : “ Etudes,” Revue Archeologique, 1., 236. 


t The local cycle of Memphis was, however, not the system of yee wey which has been 
called Memphite, and has a distinct local character. Brugsch, Geog. Jnschr , I., 237. 
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According to Lepsius* the two systems are but.variations, and may be 
treated as one. They consist of male divinities, most of whom are associated 
with goddesses. These goddesses hold an inferior place, and are not to be 
counted in reckoning the number of the others. An examination of the 
various forms of the two systems immediately suggests that they have 
increased in course of time ; Ptah and Amen, the chief gods of Memphis and 
Thebes, having been added for state reasons. The order thus reduced 
consists of two groups, the group of Ra, and that of Osiris. The group of 
Ra is wholly of solar gods, the group of Osiris begins with Seb and ends 
with Horus. 

Prof. Lepsius says that the reason that these two groups came to be united 
in a single series was due to the influence of Thinis, the oldest Egyptian 
royal seat, from which the first historic king, Menes, came to Lower Egypt 
and founded Memphis. Thinis at a very early time merged into the more 
famous Abydos. Abydos was the great seat of the worship of Osiris, which 
spread all over Egypt, establishing itself in a very remarkable manner at 
Memphis. All the mysteries of the Egyptians and their whole doctrine of 
the future state attach themselves to this worship. Osiris was identified 
with the sun, and the union of the two groups was thus not forced. Both 
had indeed a common origin. Sun-worship was the primitive form of the 
Egyptian religion, perhaps even pre-Egyptian. The first development was 
the myth of Osiris, due to the importance of Thinis, just as the rise of 
Memphis put Ptah, the abstract idea of intellectual power, even before Ra. 
So the rise of Thebes introduced Amen, who was identified in the form of 
Amen-ra with Ra, and as an intellectual principle placed before the physical 
solar powers. M. de Rougé, in his examination of the Egyption itua/, 
comes to a similar but more definite result in treating of the mythological 
elements of the important seventeenth chapter. He traces the solar gods to 
Heliopolis, and considers the Osiris myth as probably derived from Abydos, 
and added at a later time.t 

Von Strauss und Torney,{ after a prolonged study of the character and 
relation of these main deities of earliest Egypt, has arrived at the conclusion 
that each one ruled the religious consciousness of the Egyptians for an 
extended period of time, and that they succeeded each other in the following 
order: Nu, Seb and Nut, Osiris, Set, Iris and Nephthys, Horus. 

We have referred to the great triads of Memphis and Thebes, but we find 
them elsewhere, under other names, without any change in the fundamental 
idea of the Egyptian religion. We are always brought back in the end to 
the higher triad, that is, to the conception of a supreme god reproducing 
himself and living again in his son, through whom he overcomes the powers 





* Ueber den Ersten Aigyptischen Gotterkreis. Berlin, 1851. 
t Revue Archeologique. Vol. 1, p. 359. 
t Der Altagyptische Gétterglaube. Heidelberg, 1889-91. 
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of evil, which itself also proceeds from him, and is only contingently and 
apparently evil.* 

Besides the principal gods we find many inferior or parhedral gods, 
sometimes personifications of the faculties, senses and other objects, intro- 
duced into the religious system, and genii, spirits and personified souls of 
deities formed part of the same. Egyptian worships and gods were primarily 
local; and the Pantheon was gradually formed by joining together the 
various local groups, and arranging them into a sort of hierarchy. Even 
these arrangements, though proceeding upon the same principle, were not 
always uniform; and the chief centres, at any rate, of religious knowledge 
in the country, had their separate, and, to some extent, conflicting systems.t 

In order to reduce the bewildering multitude of gods into something like 
a mythological system, it is only necessary to notice that special titles and 
names were given to divinities according to the place in which they were 
worshipped. Thus Osiris was called Che (‘‘the child’’) at Thebes; Ura 
(‘*the great one”) at Heliopolis; Of (‘*the sovereign”) at Memphis. The 
goddess Hathor was identical with Isis at Denderah, with Sechet at Memphis, 
with Neith at Sais, with Saosis at Heliopolis, with Nehemanit at Hermo- 
polis, with Bast at Bubastis, with Sothis at Elephantine, etc. Hence the 
explanation of the singular fact that Apis is called the son of Ptah, of Tum, 
of Osiris, and of Sokari; that Horus is called the son of Isis and of Hathor; 
that Osiris is called the father, brother, husband and son of Isis, and also the 
son of their child Horus; that Horus is said to have been born at Tattu, but 
also at Cheb, etc. What at first glance represents itself as different deities 
is in reality only different aspects of the same deity. The whole mythology 
of Egypt may be said to turn upon the histories of Ra and Osiris, and these 
histories run into each other, sometimes in inextricable confusion, which 
ceases to be wonderful when texts are discovered which simply identify 
Osiris with Ra. 


Very little light is thrown on the esoteric nature of the deities by the 
monuments, and the classical sources are untrustworthy ; but the antagonism 
of good and evil is shown by the opposition of the solar gods and the great 
dragon Apap, a type of darkness, and the hostility of Osiris and Set, or 
Typhon. The only conception of a deity by the Egyptians was of a figure 
larger, more vigorous and more beautiful than mortals; the powers and 
attributes with which it was endowed were all physical. They believed 
that the numerous gods were emanations from the First Cause of all life. 
It was in the persons of these gods that the divine essence was manifested. 
Each of them had his own name, his own figure, and his own special share 
in the management of the universe; each of them presided over the pro- 





* De Pressense: The Ancient World and Christianity, p. 69. 
t Birch: Ancient Egypt, Introduction, p. x, 
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duction of some particular order of phenomena and insured their regularity.* 

The same deity among the Egyptians was represented under three 
different forms: 1. Pure human form, with the attributes peculiar to the 
god. 2. A human body, bearing the head of an animal which was especially 
dedicated to that deity. 3. This same animal, with the attributes of the 
god. It is the head which bears the principal characteristic attribute of 
each, whether standing or seated, in a natural form or mummified. The 
Egyptians never appear to have even attempted to embody the divine 
majesty or beauty in any statue or picture. They adopted a distinguishing 
mark for their gods, by giving them the heads of animals, or a peculiar dress 
and form, which generally, even without the hieroglyphic legends, sufficed 
to particularize them. Their statues or pictures were never regarded as 
actually representative of the deities, which would have been simply abused 
and profaned; but they were emblematical signs of the divine attributes and 
natures, and they were understood and recognized as such. On the contrary, 
with the Greeks, instead of holiness, beauty took the supreme place. But 
the Egyptians had not arrived at that refinement in sculpture which enabled 
the Greeks to assign a peculiar face and character to each deity. Indeed, in 
so extensive a Pantheon as that of Egypt, it would be impossible to maintain 
the peculiarities of features, even if adopted for the principal gods. With 
the Romans, to represent their gods in beautiful and perfected forms seemed 
appropriate to people whose conception of deity shifted with their own 
varying history. 

Egyptian deities are represented in every kind of material; wax, wood, 
baked clay and glazed, porcelain, marble, hard and soft stone, precious 
stones, bronze, silver, gold. Frequently the figures in wood, in stone, or in 
bronze, are gilded, and more frequently they are painted in various and 
consecrated colors, especially for the face and for the nude, nothing in this 
respect being left to the will of the artist, These regulations being thus 
regulated by law or by custom in all these details, their constant uniformity 
is of great assistance in the study of Egyptian mythology, for it explains at 
once the scenes in which these gods appear, whether they are represented 
in the round, in relief, in intaglio, painted on linen, on papyrus, in wood, or 
in stone, the same attributes always indicate the deity, and the combination 
of these attributes, that of divine personages, according to the ideas and 
creed of the ancient Egyptians.t 

C. H. S. D. 





* Perrot and Chipiez: History of Art in Ancient Egypt, vol. I., p. 48. 
+ Westropp: Handbook of Archzology, p. 140. 
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Was the Lightning Rod an Egyptian Invention P 


In the November Brs.1a there is a clear statement of Dr. Brugsch’s theory 
that Benjamin Franklin was antedated some 3000 years or more, and that 
the ancient Egyptians were accustomed to use lightning rods to protect 
their temples. ‘ 

This theory of the Berlin professor was published at some length three or 
four years ago, in his Steininschrift und Bibelwort; but it is noticeable that 
it has been received almost in silence by expert Egyptologists and expert 
electricians. The reason for this lack of enthusiasm must be sought in the 
defective proof which the learned Pasha offered in support of his theory. 
Eliminating from the discussion the many curious facts relative to the 
supposed use of electric signals, etc., by other nations, and confining our 
attention to the evidence adduced from Egyptian sources, we find that Dr. 
Brugsch based his conjecture that lightning rods were used in ancient Egypt 
upon two main propositions: first, that rods were actually erected upon the 
pylons in front of the temples and that these rods were capped with copper ; 
and second, that in certain texts these rods are described as ‘‘ placed in pairs 
in their proper place fo cut the storms in the heights of heaven.” But these 
are slight data upon which to build a conjecture, much less a proof. The 
staffs which were erected on the Temple pylons were /flagstaffs, as several 
well-preserved paintings show distinctly. They were made of wood, as the 
inscriptions which speak of the Pharaoh cutting them in foreign countries 
prove. They were indeed crowned with copper, but so were the obelisks. 
Were they lightning rods? So Dr. Brugsch intimates. 

But certainly a stone shaft with a copper crown would not seem to answer 
very accurately to the modern notion of a lightning conductor; though it 
must be admitted that it would serve the purpose quite as well as the wooden 
poles with gilded points, which were erected upon the Temple pylons, and 
from the peak of which floated red, white and blue streamers. 

It is possible that some evidence exists that these poles were shod from 
end to end in copper ; and that the large sockets in the temple walls into which 
they dropped extended clear to the ground, and that the copper covered 
poles, being well insulated from the building, ran down and pierced the 
earth; but if such evidence exists and is known to the originator of this 
hypothesis, he has thought it superfluous to reveal it, or even to suggest that 
he holds it in reserve. 

As to the statements of the texts upon which Dr. Brugsch relies so con- 
fidently, that these mast-trees of ash wood ‘cut the storms in the heights of 
heaven,” and ‘+ reach even to the vaults of heaven; ” they may quite easily 
and naturally be understood as a reference to their extraordinary height, 
rather than to their electrical powers. The monuments have made many 
astounding revelations concerning the wisdom of the Egyptians; but the 
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careful student will do well before accepting as authoratative this hypothesis 
of the German Egyptologist to ask, at least, as many questions as our 
American Professor of the Breakfast Table propounded some years ago: 
«‘ What next? we ask; and is it true 
The sunshine falls on nothing new, 
As Israel’s king declared ? 
Was ocean ploughed with harnessed fire ? 
Were nations coupled with a wire? 
Did Tarshish telegraph to Tyre? 
How Hiram would have stared ?”— 7he Curfew. 
Rev. CampEN M. Copern, Pu. D. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


A Peculiarly Sacred Posture Avoided in Ancestor Worship. 





The writer, a few winters ago, while in the Ghizeh Museum, made the 
observation that the typically sacred posture of the uplifted empty hands, 
which was used in innumerable instances where men appeared before the 
divinities, was carefully avoided in the Old and Middle Kingdoms, and very 
rarely used in the New Kingdom, when they appeared before their ances- 
tors. 

This observation was afterwards confirmed by a visit to the British Museum 


and the Louvre, and by an examination of the plates of Rosellini, Lepsius, 
&e. 

That this posture was a peculiarly sacred one is proved by its use from the 
very earliest times in the hieroglyphic ‘to worship.” Thus also the gods 
adored the supreme divinity : 

‘*Hail to thee, Ra... thy mother Nut presents her hands to 
thee in the act of homage.” [Ani Papyrus, Plate I.] 

This attitude is of all others the most common one taken by the wor- 
shipper when he enters the presence of his god; yet almost universally is it 
avoided when the relatives gather to reverence their ancestors. 

It cannot be denied that there are a few exceptions to the general practice, 
but in almost every case the exception proves the rule. 

Hate ... and Kheti do stand in the sacred posture before Usertesen and 
Mes-en-hotep, who are figured as little creatures standing on top of the table 
of offerings; but the inscription is one distinctly addressed to Osiris and 
Anubis. (Louvre, C. 19.) 

Another significant exception is that of Khent-Khat-ur, who stands before 
his ancestors in the sacred posture; but stands with his face turned from 
them and his hands uplifted—towards the unseen. [Plate 109, Eg. 
Inscrips. British Museum, London, 1837. ] 

There can be no doubt that this habit was too universal to allow the possi- 


bility of its being accidental. That there was one special attitude saved for 
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the deity proves how greatly elevated were the gods above the deceased, and 
would seem to have some bearing upon the theory of the origin and meaning 
of Ancestor Worship which is now generally accepted. 
CamMpEN M. CoseErn, 
(In Proceed. Soc. Bib. Arch., June, 1893.) 


Serpent-Worship in Egypt. 


In ancient Egypt the serpent played a conspicuous part in the mysteries 
of religion. Many of the subjects in the tombs of the kings of Thebes in 
particular, show the importance it was thought to enjoy in a future state. 
In the Contemporary Review for October, Prof. A. H. Sayce has an article 
on ‘*Serpent-Worship in Egypt,” in which he discusses the matter very 
fully. 

As long ago as the year 1714, a Frenchman, Paul Lucas, in a book 
describing a journey which his title-page says was made in the Orient, ‘* by 
orders of Louis XIV.,” tells of a wonder-working serpent which was revered 
by the Mohammedan inhabitants of Upper Egypt under the name of Sheikh 
Heridi, the home of which was in a mountain hollow opposite Tahta. Paul 
Lucas asserted that the serpent could be cut in pieces, and that the pieces 
would not only disappear but reunite in another place. 

The fame of the serpent-saint has lasted through all the political and other 
changes which have passed over Egypt since the days of Sieur Lucas. 
Norden, the Dane, who sailed up the Nile in 1737, has more to tell us about 
it than he has about most of the antiquities of the country, which he con- 
tented himself with observing from a distance. ‘* The Arabs,” he tells us, 
‘* maintain that Sheikh Haridi, having died in this place, was buried there, 
and that God by a special act of favor transformed him into a serpent which 
never dies, and which cures, and grants favors to all those who implore its 
aid and offer sacrifices to it. It appears, nevertheless, that this miraculous 
serpent makes some distinction between different persons; it is much more 
propitious towards the rich and powerful than towards the smaller folk.” 

Passing from the Eighteenth to the Nineteenth Century, we find that the 
belief in the miraculous powers of the serpent saint is in no way diminished. 
When Legh, in 1812, made his somewhat adventurous excursion up the 
Nile into Nubia, Sheikh Heridi was still performing miracles. Legh wanted 
to see it, ** but as our arrival was unexpected, and time had not been given 
for the necessary previous arrangements of putting the animal into the 
oracular cave, we were answered that he was gone abroad, and could not 
now be consulted.” Ten years later, Sir Frederick Henniker writes about 
the serpent, and describes the ‘‘ romantic” situation chosen by Saint Heridi 
for his abode. 


Sheikh Herfdi is held in as much honor to-day as he was in the time of 
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Paul Lucas or Norden. His mdéid, or festival, takes place every year, in 
the month which follows Ramadan, and lasts for eight days. It is attended 
by crowds of devout believers, largely composed of Nile sailors, who encamp 


for days together in the neighborhood of the saint’s shrine. 

Sheikh Heridi is thus the successor of Agathodemon, of. the healing 
serpent-god, who occupied so large a place in the religion of the ancient 
Egyptians. The belief in his miraculous and divine powers is as strong 
to-day as it was in the age of the Rameses or the Ptolemies; the name is 
changed, that is all. The modern Egyptian who attends the mdé/id of the 
saint, and implores his assistance in time of sickness, cannot be distinguished 
from the Egyptian of the past, ‘to whom the sacred serpent was an object of 
worship and the source of health. 

It is as Agathodemon that the divine ; serpent of ancient Egypt still 
maintains his chief hold on the belief of the Egyptian people. Each house 
still has its Aarrds, or ‘* guardian” snake, commonly known as the darrds 
el-bét, ** The protector of the house.” The snake is fed with milk and eggs, 
and care is taken not to do it harm. A servant of mine, who was born at 
Helwan, near Cairo, has often told me about the guardian snake of his 
father’s house. The snake was a large one, and used to come out at night 
for the sake of the food that was offered it, and to glide over the bodies of 
the sleeping family. It never did any of them any mischief, ‘‘as it was 
always treated well.” One day a stranger snake made its appearance at the 
door of the house; the Aarrds at once went against it, and after a short 
struggle killed the intruder. 

Beliefs like this prove how wide, if not impassible, is the gulf that sepa- 
rates the mind of the modern Egyptian from our own. For it must be 
remembered that these beliefs are shared by all classes alike, by the educated 
as well as by the uneducated. My servant, who told me the story I have 
repeated, as well as other like stories about the guardian snake, is fairly well 
educated, and a long intercourse with Europeans, as well as a residence in 
Paris, has made him skeptical about many things in which the majority of 
his countrymen have implicit faith. He has but a halting belief, for example, 
in the afarit, which corresponds roughly with the ghosts of Europe; but he 
has no-doubt at all about the ginm, one of whom he himself saw when he 
was a boy, or about the mezaiyerah, a species of afrit which looks like a 
woman in white and is exceedingly harmful to man. Nor has he any doubt 
that milk or water drunk out of a cup made out ef the horn of a rhinoceros 
is a sure antidote to poison of all kinds, including that of snakes. 

It may be said that superstitions fully equal to any of these still exist in 
our own country. They do not exist, however among the educated and 
cultured classes, and therein lies the great difference between the Egyptians 
and ourselves. We cannot understand the frame of mind and point of 
view of our forefathers, which made them consider it an act of piety and 
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justice to burn a witch, and our forefathers would have had the same 
inability in understanding the intellectual and moral point of view of our- 
selves. Between the European and the Egyptian mind the distance is even 


greater than between our own and that of our forefathers, since the ideas 
and beliefs which the Egyptian inherits differ essentially from those which 
the past has bequeathed to us. They belong to the great dawn of Egyptian 
antiquity, and, as we have seen, are as potent to-day as they were in the 
day of the Pharaohs. 


The Book of the Dead. 


During the XIth dynasty the custom of writing chapters of the Book of 
the Dead upon wooden coffins or sarcophagi became common; examples of 
the text of this period, written upon coffins in the hieratic character, have 
been published by Lepsius and Birch. At this period Books of the Dead 
were also written upon papyrus. 

After the expulsion of the Hyksos from Egypt by the kings of Thebes, 
copies of the Book of the Dead were usually written upon papyri, and these 
papyri are of various lengths and widths. The roll of papyrus was often 
placed in a rectangular niche in the wall of the tombs, or in the coffin by the 
side of the mummy; sometimes it was placed between the legs, and some- 
times it was fastened under the bandages. The length and style of execu- 
tion of the work depended entirely upon the fancy of the relatives of the 
dead man. Books of the Dead, illuminated and plain, formed part of the 
stock in trade of the Egyptian undertaker. If the purchaser were rich he 
would probably select the best copy he could buy; if poor he would be con 
tent with a simple undecorated text. In these ‘‘stock” copies blank spaces 
were left to receive the names of the deceased, for whom they were pur- 
chased. Copies are extant in which, through omission or neglect, no name 
whatever has been inserted. The numerous badly-written and incorrect 
copies which are so common in the museums of Europe are probably the 
result of cheap work; careless work, however, exists in the most beautiful 
papyri, and some of the finest known contain blunders which show not only 
that the scribe was careless, but also that he did not understand what he was 
writing. Books of the Dead are written in the hieroglyphic and hieratic 
characters, and are ornamented with pictures of the gods, sacred animals 
and birds, mythological scenes, representations of the funeral procession, 
etc., painted, at times, in as many as thirteen colors. The titles of the chap- 
ters, catch-words, and certain passages are written in red, and the text in 
black. Hieroglyphic texts are usually written in perpendicular lines, and 
those in hieratic in horizontal lines. The vignettes and scenes were prob- 
ably executed by one class of men, and the text by andther, as it seems 
sometimes as if the relatives of the dead spent nearly all the money they 
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could afford to spend upon a copy of the Book of the Dead on the artist’s 
work for pictures, while they left the execution of the text to an inferior 
scribe. Although many of the faulty readings which occur in the Book of 
the Dead are to be attributed to the carelessness of the scribe, it is quite 
certain that a very large number were the result of his ignorance, and that, 
at times, he did not know which was the beginning or end of the text which 
he was about to copy. In proof of this M. Naville has reproduced from a 
papyrus the 77th Chapter copied from the wrong end, and on the opposite 
page he gives the restored text in the right order. An examination of 
papyri shows that frequently more than one artist and scribe were employed 
in making a single copy of the Book of the Dead; but it is also evident that 
in some instances both the vignettes and the text were the work of one man. 

According to M. Naville the Book of the Dead is known to us in four 
recensions : 

1. That of the Old and Middle Empires, which is usually written in 
hieroglyphics. 

2. The Theban recension, which was much used from the XVIIIth- 
XXth dynasty, also written in hieroglyphics. 

3. The redaction closely resembling that of Thebes which obtained after 
the XXth dynasty, and which was written in hieratic; in it the chapters 
have no fixed order. 

4. A text of the Saite and Ptolemaic periods written both in hieroglyphic 
and hieratic characters; this text shows that the Book of the Dead at this 
epoch had undergone a thorough revision, and in it the chapters have a 
fixed order. 

The texts of the earliest recension are, for the most part written in hiero- 
glyphics upon tombs and sarcophagi, but texts upon papyrus in hiero- 
glyphics took their place, probably because they cost less money, and 
because the relatives of the deceased could make them as long or as short as 
they pleased. It is probable that Books of the Dead were written in hieratic 
during the XVIIIth dynasty.—(From Budge’s “* The Mummy.”) 


The October number of the American Journal of Philology refers to an 
early source of Shakespeare’s ‘“Tempest” as follows: L. Frankel sends an 
Egyptian story, recorded at the time of the thirteenth dynasty (1900 B. C.) 
and contained in a papyrus belonging to the Imperial Library of St. Peters- 
burg. It runs as follows: A large ship from Egypt is wrecked in a storm. 
The master clings to some spars, and drifts about on the ocean for several 
days, when he is thrown upon the shore of an island, where the ruler, a 
wizard, in the shape of an enormous serpent, receives him kindly. The 
Egyptian spends some happy months on this enchanted island, and when he 
leaves, laden with rich presents, he is told that the island will disappear 
again after his departure. He reaches the banks of the Nile in safety. 
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The following works by Prof. A. H. Sayce are printed in a uniform 
edition, at $6.00 for the six volumes: 

‘Fresh Lights from the Ancient Monuments;” ‘ Assyria: Its Princes, 
Priests and People; ” ‘‘ The Hittites, or The Story of a Forgotten Empire ;” 
“The Times of Isaiah, as Illustrated by Contemporary Monuments; ” 
‘* Social Life among the Assyriaris and Babylonians;” ‘* The Races of the 
Old Testament.” We shall be pleased to send any one volume and BisBiia 
for one year, to new subscribers or to renewals, for $1.70, or the six volumes 
and Brsx1a for one year, for $4.60. 





‘The Testimony of the Tel-el-Amarna Tablets” is the subject of an 
article in the Bibliotheca Sacra for October, by Rev. Henry Hayman, D.D. 
The writer reviews these tablets to ‘demonstrate their close agreement with 
the Scripture record, and in rebuttal of the conclusions of the Higher 
Criticism that Palestine was not the seat of a developed literature at the 
period of the Exodus, and that, consequently, the Mosaic Books were not 
records of contemporaneous history. The recent labors of Prof. Sayce in 
deciphering these tablets are accepted as demonstrating conclusively that 
the Babylonish influence and cult had diffused itself over Syria and Canaan 
long before Egypt acquired the ascendancy, and he sets up the inference 
that the Hebrews were not an unlettered, half-savage horde, either when they 
passed out of Egypt or when they entered Canaan. 


Book Reviews. 


THe Mummy: CHApTERS ON EGypTiAN FUNEREAL ARCHOLOGY. By 
E. A. Wallis Budge, Litt. D., F.S.A. 

The well-known Egyptologist, E. A. Wallis Budge, of the British 
Museum, wrote an Introduction to the Catalogue of the Egyptian Collection 
in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, and in the hope that it will be of 
use to a larger number of readers, he has republished the chapters in an 
octavo volume of 404 pages, with eighty-eight illustrations. 

With the Ancient Egyptians religion permeated the whole being of the 
people, and to understand the Egyptians, it is absolutely necessary to have 
something like a clear idea of their religion. The continuance of the soul 
after death, its judgment in another world, and its sentences according to 
its deserts, either to happiness or suffering, was the universal belief, and 
to this belief we owe pretty much all the monuments and remains of Ancient 
Egypt which have come down to us. We find these monuments a great 
mystical book in which the official relations between gods and men, as well as 
between men and godsare clearly set forth for such as are skilled to read them. 
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Owing to the peculiar ideas of the Egyptians the body had a ka, or 
double, a da, or soul, and a ‘*kho,” or “the luminous,” a spark from the 
fire divine. None of these elements were in their own nature imperish- 
able. Left to themselves, they would hasten to dissolution, and the man 
would thus die a second time ; that is to say, he would be annihilated. They 
believed the soul would revisit the body after a number of years, and there- 
fore it was absolutely necessary that the body should be preserved, if the 
owner wished to live forever with the gods. By the process of embalmment, 
they could for ages suspend the decomposition of the body ; while by means 
of prayers and offerings, they saved the double, the soul, and the ‘‘luminous” 
from the second death, and secured for them all that was necessary for the 
prolongation of their existence. After a certain mystic cycle of years the 
good and blessed attained the crowning joy of union with God, being 
absorbed into the Divine Essence, and thus attaining the true end and full 
perfection of their being. 

The preservation of the embalmed body, or mummy, was the chief end 
and aim of every Egyptian who wished for everlasting life. For the sake 
of the mummy’s safety tombs were hewn, papyri were inscribed with 
compositions, the knowledge of which would enable him to repel the attacks 
of demons, ceremonies were performed and services were recited. The 
most splendid objects, the best workmanship and the costliest things, were 
dedicated to the tomb of the deceased by the living relations, and every one 
did his best to make the tomb of his friend or beloved as magnificent as his 
circumstances permitted. The mummy, therefore, is one of the most im- 
portant objects to the student of Egyptian history. 

Whether the art of mummifying was known to the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of Egypt, or whether it was introduced by the new-comers from Asia, 
is a question which it is very difficult to decide. We know that for. 5000 
years the Egyptians took the greatest possible care to preserve and after- 
wards to hide the bodies of the dead. The oldest mummy in the world 
about the date of which there is no doubt, is that of Seker-em-sa-f, son of 
Pepi I., an elder brother of Pepi Il., B.C. 3200, which was found at Sak- 
karah in 1881, and which is now in the museum at Ghizeh. 

We learn from Herodotos and other Greek writers that there were three 
ways in which mummies were made. In the first, the brain was extracted 
through the nose, and the intestines were removed. The body was then 
filled with myrrh, cassia, etc., after which it was steeped in natron for 
seventy days. After the seventy days were over, the body was washed and 
swathed in linen bandages gummed on the inside until every part of it was 
covered. In the second, a material, called oil of cedar, was introduced, 
which dissolved the intestines, so that they could be removed without muti- 
lating the body. It was then laid in natron, which dissolved a greater part 
of the flesh, and left only the skin and bones. In the third, the body was 
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merely salted for seventy days, and then given back to the friends. The 
first method would cost about $1,250 of our money, the second $300, while 
the third would be very cheap. 

According to Genesis i, 3, the embalming of Jacob occupied forty days, 
but the period of mourning was seventy days. From Egyptian documents 
it is known that the length of the period from the death of a man to his 
burial varied; in one case the embalming occupied sixteen days, the band- 
aging thirty-five days, and the burial seventy days, 7. ¢., 121 days in all. 

The mummy bandages were universally made of linen. The length and 
breadth vary from about three feet by two and a half inches, to thirteen feet 
by four and one-half inches; some are made with fringe at both ends, like a 
scarf, and some have carefully made selvedges. Large linen sheets several 
feet square are also fourid in tombs. The saffron colored pieces of linen 
with which mummies are finally covered measures about’ eight feet by four 
feet. As far back as the time of Amenophis III. (1500 B. C.) it was cus- 
tomary to inscribe texts in the hieratic and hieroglyphic characters upon 
mummy cloths, and at that period large vignettes accompany the chapters 
from the Book of the Dead. 

About three or four hundred years ago Egyptian mummy formed one of 
the ordinary drugs in apothecaries’ shops. The trade in mummy was 
carried on chiefly by Jews, and as early as the twelfth century a physician 
called El-Magar was in the habit of prescribing mummy to his patients. It 
was said to be good for bruises and wounds. After a time, for various 
reasons, the supply of genuine mummies ran short, and the Jews were 
obliged to manufacture them. They procured the bodies of all the criminals 
that were executed, and of people who had died in hospitals, Christians and 
others. They filled the bodies with bitumen and stuffed the limbs with the 
same substance; this done, they bound them up tightly and exposed them 
to the heat of the sun. By this means they made them look like old 
mummies. 

Dr. Budge has given us a very interesting account of the various methods 
of embalming, of the amulets and other objects which formed the mummy’s 
dress; of the various kinds of coffins and sarcophagi in which he was laid ; 
of the wshadtiu and other figures, stele, vases, etc., which formed the furni- 
ture of a well appointed tomb; and also the most important classes of tombs 
hewn or built in different dynasties. A brief history of Egypt is also given, 
and an account of the Rosetta Stone with translation of the inscription; 
Egyptian writing and writing materials; the gods of Egypt, etc. 

In the somewhat lengthy chapter on the Rosetta Stone, the evidence of 
the principal Greek writers on Egyptian hieroglyphics is brought together. : 
Dr. Budge shows that the statement of the facts connected with the history 
of Egyptian decipherment, seems to show that the labor of Akerblad and 
Young were of more importance than is usually attributed to them. 
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The great experience of Dr. Budge as acting assistant-keeper of Egyptian 
and Assyrian antiquities in the British Museum, has been of great value to 
him in giving the most necessary information in this work to students of 
Ancient Egyptian history, and it occupies a field taken by no other work. 

(Cambridge: University Press. New York: Macmillan & Co. Price $3.25.) 
ReEcENT ExPLorRATIONS IN BisLE Lanps, by Rev. Thomas Nicol, D.D. 

This book contains a description of some of the most important modern 
discoveries bearing upon the Bible, and is intended to meet the wants of 
those who have no time to follow the course of exploration and no taste for 
technical details. From the relics of the past, which have been gathered by 
the traveler and explorer in Bible lands, and patiently interpreted by the 
philologist and historian, it has been possible to shed a flood of light upon 
the history of Canaan and the surrounding nations. 

The contents of this little book were prepared as a supplement to Robert 
Young’s Analytical Concordance to the Bible, without any thought of a 
reprint publication. A demand for it in reprint book form has been met, 
and with a map, index, and copious references to recent works on its 
subject, it will be apt to lead general readers to a study which is yet destined 
to throw much light upon Scripture, history and interpretation. 

The table of contents is as follows: The Monuments; Exploration; The 
Chaldean Genesis; Chedorlaomer’s Campaign; The Empire of the Hittites ; 
Egypt Before the Oppression; The Exodus and Its Route; Israel in the 
Desert ; Canaan in the Tel-el-Amarna Tablets; The East of the Jordan— 
The Moabite Stone; The Jordan Plain and the Dead Sea; Jerusalem and 
the Temple of Solomon; The Siloam Inscription; The Assyrian Invasions; 
Babylon and Persia; General Results for the Old Testaments; Gospel 
Sites; Ephesus and St Paul. 

(New York: The Funk & Wagnalls Co. 12mo., pp. 76. Price 50 cents. 





Palestine Exploration Fund. 


It appears from the October Statement that Mr. F. J. Bliss has prepared 
an elaborate account of the work at Lachish, which will soon be published. 
The contents will be: 
Chapter I. The Anatomy ofa Tell. 
66 II. The First City. 
III. The Second and Third Cities. 
IV. The Fourth City. The Bed of Ashes. 
V. The Fifth to the Eighth Cities. 
VI. Chronology of the Tell. 
VII. Sketch of the Expedition. 
‘‘ VIII. The Arabs and the Fellahin. 
The book will have at least two hundred and fifty illustrations. It is to 
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be hoped that arrangements will be made for its issue in this country also. 
It is said that Mr. Bliss will prove that no less than eleven towns have stood 
upon the hill. 

An illustration of the unexpected results of the present interest in research 
is almost always furnished by Herr Schick’s quarterly letters, and here 
indeed is an account of the discovery of the old church of St. Martin in 
Jerusalem, well known in the time of the Crusades. 

There appears to have been important work done at Jaffa which ought 
certainly to be a place rich in historical remains. Several antique inscript- 
ions are figured, with certain of them deciphered by Dr. Murray of the 
British Museum. 

The study of the ideas of the Fellahin is continued in the form of question 
and answer, and this time we have a full account of their ideas in regard to 
Mohammed, prayer, almsgiving, belief in angels, knowledge of the stars, 
use of idols, circumcision, sacrifices, feasts, funerals, dervishes, habits in eat- 
ing, and other matters. 

Mr. J. M. Tenz, the London maker of excellent models of the modern 
Jerusalem, the tabernacle, and so forth, has been in Jerusalem and reports 
finding portions of the pavement of the temple courts. 

The year’s weather at Jerusalem is fully reported as to temperature, 
moisture, wind and the like, affording important information both to those 
who are studying the ability of the country to support a large population, 
and to travelers who are making preparations to visit it. 

While we are waiting for the granting of a firman for very important 
work, which cannot now be explained, the agent, Mr. Bliss, is to busy him- 
self along the line of the Haifa-Damascus railway, where much valuable 
work may be done at small expense to the fund. 

As the fund imposed conditions upon the American manufacturer of the 
raised map which were unexpected, the arrangement will be somewhat 
delayed, but it is making fair progress and is in a hopeful state. 

It is pleasant to report that the list of subscribers gradually increases, but 
I wonder that a larger number of churches do not bear a part in this work, 
so that their Bible schools may have direct connection with it, may receive 
the latest information, and may keep abreast of the times and not wait for 
the knowledge to come to them through the press at large. What better 
books for their libraries or for any general libraries than ours, especially the 
Quarterly Statements which come, well illustrated, promptly by mail to the 
parlor or library? 

THEODORE F. WRriGHT, 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. U. S. Secretary. 
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Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration and 
Archzological Fund. 


These monthly lessening lists of acknowledgements need no explanation ; 
they are the best of orators to plead our cause, our needs, coupled with the 
fact that the Fund is now engaged in its special work at Deir-el-Bahari 
(Thebes), and is publishing at much outlay each year a regular volume, a 
Survey volume, an illustrated ‘* Archeological Report” (sent free to all our 
subscribers), and the annual report. But six weeks of 1893 remain for still 
unrenewed subscribers of 1892 to renew. The Archeological Institute, 
judging by its long lists of members in Chicago and the West, as well as in 
Boston, New York and the East, secures plenty of money for its purposes 
(purely classical), and many of its members are the very ones to be interested 
in our historical, scientific, ethnological, Biblical, classical, philological and 
what-not discoveries in Egypt. The Institute, on motion of Prof. Charles 
Eliot Norton, very kindly voted : 

Resolved, That the Archzeologi¢al Institute takes a deep interest in the Archzeological Survey 
of Egypt, undertaken by the Egypt Exploration Fund; and that it believes, in the words of the 
Fund, that it will be “a work welcome to all students of history, to all lovers of antiquity, to 
artists, archzeologists, travelers, and the world at large; ” and that it should receive at the hands 
of an educated public a liberal and prompt support. 


Unless subscriptions are more generally renewed and new subscriptions 
come in before December 31st, we shall not only fall behind expected 
support for our work, but jeopardize the continuance of that work this 
winter and spring. 

The following subscriptions since October 2oth are gratefully acknowleged : 


Bela Hubbard, LL. D $ 5.00 Scranton Public Library 

Miss H. Louisa Brown 5.00 Mrs. Theodore A. Hopkins. . 

Col. S. D. Bailey 5.00 Henry Chauncey 

Rev. Samuel F. Dike, D. D. 5.00 Muss Louise KENNEDY 

Mrs. SAMUEL MATHER 50.00 Rev. Edward Herbruck, Ph.D 5.00 
Lock Haven Library Co 15.00 Mrs. Lucy White Williams.. 5.00 
Galen C. Moses 


From October 20th to date I have received, very thankfully, these sub- 
scriptions to the Archeological Fund : 


A. J. Hatch $5.00 Henry Chauncey 

Mrs. Samuel Mather 10.00 Miss A. M. White 

Lock Haven Library Co.... 5.00 Mrs. Charles B. Sherman.... 
Scranton Public Library 5.00 Mrs. Nathan Seeley 


Ws. C. WInsLow. 
525 Beacon Street, Boston, November 20, 1893. 
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Classical Archzeology. 


The grave of Sophokles is believed, on a certain amount of literary 
evidence, to have been on the road from Acharnai, the modern Menidi, to 
Dekeleia, about 11 stadia from the latter. Following this clue, the arche- 
ologist Miinter opened a tumulus at this point, and came upon a stone wall 
enclosing four sarcophagi, two of marble, each containing a male skeleton. 
One of these was of a very old man, with a cane by his side, an alabaster 
vase, etc. 

Sophokles died at ninety years of age, in B. C. 406; so the character of 
skull, as that of a very old man, corresponds. It proves on examination to 
be long 73.3, with a remarkable irregularity between the right and left 
hemispheres, the left temporal suture nearly obliterated, the forehead broad, 
the face narrow and high and slightly prognathic, the nose narrow, the 
capacity low, 1340 c.c. Possibly it is the very skull of the old poet. 


In digging the foundations for a monument to Victor Emanuel, at Rome, 
a cuniculus was found, the vault of which was decorated with mosaics, the 
walls and pavement being of white marble. Numerous fragments of 
sculptures were found, including a statue of Diana with bow and a stag by 
her side, a Venus, a torso, probably of Diana, a plinth of a statue, and. 
fragments of female figures. 

Two large houses have lately been made bare at Pompeii, fronting two 
streets at right angle. The first house was in course of construction when 
it was buried, and the plans of both the old and new houses are visible. 
One of the a¢ria has richly decorated walls, with black panels and archi- 
tectural borders on a white ground. In the center of the north wall is a 
representation of Bellerophon before Proitos and Stheneboia; on the right 
are a draped male figure holding a cantharus and a dish containing branches, 
and an equestrian statue in white monochrome, imitating marble; on the 
left are a youth with a scroll in his hand, and an equestrian statue as before. 
On the mid-wall are female figures with cornucopias, Cupids, and Nereids. 
In an adjoining tablinum are fragments of a painting probably representing 
Hermes, Argos, and Io; and in other rooms are Apollo and Bacchus, 
Thetis bringing the armor of Achilles, and contests of anguiped giants with 
Centaurs. Two gold rings were found, together with two bronze flutes 
lined with bone, each about three feet long. 


Between Athens and Peiraeus a very fine votive relief of the end of the 
fifth century has been discovered, which may possibly be by a pupil 
of Pheidias. It is dedicated to Hermes and the Nymphs. On one 
side are three Nymphs, two bearded men, and a female figure who is 
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probably Artemis. On the other side is a youth inscribed Echelos (probably 
the eponymous hero of the deme of that name), carrying off a female figure 
inscribed Iasile, in a chariot; Hermes stands before the chariot as if 
obstructing the horses. The myth is hitherto unknown. 


The French Archeological School, at Delphi, has discovered the treasure- 
house of the Athenians. It is a masterpiece of archaic art, and of much 
finer work than any other of the same period (490-480 B. C.) One of the 
metopes represents Herakles, another a bull. The subjects are all taken 
apparently from the exploits of Herakles and Theseus, and this justifies the 
supposition that the building is the treasure-house of the Athenians Among 
other discoveries were a female head of great beauty, half life-size; and an 
archaic colossal head of Apollo; also an inscription of more than a hundred 
lines with a list of the out-goings of the temple. The excavations have been 
extended and have brought to light remains of some considerable buildings, 
amongst which must be counted the walls of the temple of the Pythian 
Apollo. Imbedded in them, and used as building material, was found an 
archaic marble statue of Apollo in a splendid state of preservation, only the 
nose and feet being injured. It is about natural size, and has more of an 


Egyptian appearance than the well-known Orchomenos and Thera types. 
The workmanship is very accurate. 


The excavations of the German Archeological Society at Hissarlik, Asia 
Minor, under Dr. Dérpfeld have been very satisfactory, and the results lead 
to the conclusion that the Homeric Troy was the sixth below the surface, 
not the second as Schliemann supposed. The specimens of pottery found 
resemble, and are apparently synchronous with, the Mycenzan pottery, and 


the courses of masonry are worked with such excellence as to justify the 
Homeric epithets. In adjacent tumuli were found specimens of grey 
pottery. No gold objects have been discovered, but numerous terra cottas 
of the Mycenzan period. In a room apparently used asa kitchen were a 
long narrow /ithos, a small hand-mill for grinding corn, and some archaic 
spindle-wheels. A Roman inscription was discovered, which throws some 
light on the history of Ilios. 


At Tunis, in Africa, on the site of the ancient Carthage, a wall was un- 
earthed composed of ancient amphore placed close together and full of 
earth, some with painted inscriptions giving the names of Roman consuls. 
Among these were Hirtius and Pansa, who fell at Mutina in 43 B. C. At 
Dugga, in this neighborhood, part of an ancient Roman city was brought to 
light, including a temple dedicated to Saturn, a theatre, and a_ private 
house. The temple of Jupiter is now being cleared out. 
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Archeological Notes. 


Upon no part of the Bible has modern discovery cast a brighter light than 
upon certain portions of the Book of Daniel. Lenormant and other scholars 
have made it clear that the author of the first six chapters must have known 


much more about life in Babylon than could easily have been learned by a 


Jew who had always lived in Palestine. Dr. Wm. Hayes Ward considers 
that if these various stories were finally compiled with the visions of the last 
six chapters as late as the time of Antischus Epiphanes, as most commenta- 
tors now hold, that these stories were first written in Babylon, and were 
there filled with the color of Babylonian life, and retained facts in Babylon- 
ian history not elsewhere recorded until discovered under Babylonian soil. 
The recovery of the name of Belshazzar as an actual ruler over Babylon and 


the son of the last king, and the later, more important discovery of Cyrus’ 
own record of his campaign against Babylon and his final capture of the 
city, are among the most brilliant achievements of modern historical research, 
and give to some extent confirmation of statements greatly questioned in the 
Book of Daniel, and cast still more light on the events there mentioned. 


Part XVII of Ancient Egypt in the Light of Modern Discoveries, is 
devoted to ‘*The Primitive Religion,” ‘‘The Great Nineness,” ‘* Animal 
Worship,” and “ Ancestor Worship.” Part XVIII will be devoted to ‘‘ The 
Future World of the Egyptians,” ‘‘Journey to the Land of Shades,” **The 
Judgment,” and ‘* Heaven and Hell.” Part XIX to ‘*Egyptology and the 
Bible.” These three numbers give the most complete description of the 
religion and mythology of the Ancient Egyptians that has ever been 
published. 


The current number of the Babylonian and Oriental Record has a contribu- 
tion from Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen, on the ‘‘Beginnings of Chaldean 
Civilization.” He deals with the discoveries of M. de Sarzec at Tello, 
which carry us back as far as 4000 B. C. He first suggests a new reading 
for the name of the city Sir-purra-——‘‘ light and bright,” instead of Sir-pur- 
la. He next propounds a chronology for the several dynastic periods, of 
which remains have been found; and then gives a fac-simile of one of the 
oldest inscriptions, with transliteration and translation, throwing light upon 


prehistoric trade between Mesopotamia and the peninsula of Sinai. In 
another paper, Mr. Boscawen points out how the discoveries of the 
American expeditions to Babylonia tend to confirm the theory of an Elamite 
origin of Chinese civilization. Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie continues his 
study of the connection between China and Western Asia in early times. 
He finds that the early settlers in Northern China found both elephants and 
thinoceros in the land; the former animals were used in war by the Chinese 
in the sixth century B.C. 
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A very interesting find was made ina royal palace of Ancient Armenia 
by M. de Sargos, who has been carrying on excavations in Chaldea by per- 
mission of the Turkish Government. 

It was the colossal head of an immense lance, made of copper bronze, 14 
centimetres wide and 80 feet long, with six holes to attach it to its handle. 
At the point of the spear-head is engraved a lion with its claws in the posi- 
tion of attack. Below is an inscription which, however, gives no clew to 
the former owner of the weapon. ‘*Archzologists who have examined the 
lance-head are of the opinion that it was once carried by Isdubar, the Chal- 
dean Hercules.” 





A collection of Egyptian papyri, recently purchased by subscription for 
the Geneva Public Library, is being examined by M. Jules Nicole. He has 
discovered fragments of the Iliad and Odyssey, the former comprising por- 
tions of Books XI and XII, presenting great variations from the received 
text. There is also a passage of Euripides’ ‘‘Urestes,” a thousand years 
older than any MS. hitherto known. M. Nicole has likewise found a 
didactic elegy on the stars, an idyll on Jupiter and Leda, and historical and 
scientific compositions. In Christian literature there are liturgical passages, 
portions of the Bible, with or without commentary, and later documents on 
Eastern Church History. There is also a letter from a bishop or superior 
of a monastery to the postal-authorities, which asks for horses to be provided 


for these months for the use of the monks in traveling, ‘‘for they are 
Orthodox.” 





At a depth of nearly three metres below the surface, in the neighborhood 
of the Strasburg Cathedral, thousands of small Roman coins have been 
discovered, together with potsherds, bones and horns of beasts, and a large 
fragment of marble. The bones and horns point to a place of sacrifice, and 
confirm the tradition that the Cathedral was erected on the site of a former 
heathen temple. 


According to the researches of Dr. Schliemann, there was neithe: a Stone 
Age nor a Metal Age in Greece and Asia Minor. In the finds at Troy, 
especially, there is the most striking evidence of devolution. Here, as well 
as at Mycenez, the ornaments and implements discovered, even in the lower 
strata, far from indicating a state of savagery and degradation, betoken one 
of high civilization. In the light of Schliemann’s discoveries, not to speak 
of others pointing in the same direction, made in Egypt, and among the 
ruins of Assyria and Babylonia, bearing on the condition of primitive man 
in the Orient, the conclusion seems to be inevitable that the modern evolution 
school is wrong—that the history of our race is not one of development, but 
one of degeneration. Thus the story of the Fall, as recorded in Holy Writ, 
is corroborated by the declarations of the newest of sciences, pre-historic 
archeology.—Rev. John A. Zahm in Am. Catholic Quar. Rev., Oct. 
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The excavations carried on at Tel el-Hesy (the site of the Biblical 
Lachish)—first by Prof. Flinders Petrie, and afterwards by Mr. E. J. Bliss 
—are now closed; but the Committee of the Palestine Exploration hope 
that they may soon obtain a firman for excavating elsewhere. Meanwhile, 
important researches are being conducted along the line of railway now in 
progress between Haifa and Damascus, which passes through the heart of 
the Northern Kingdom of Israel. Mr. Bliss’ final report upon his work at 
Tel el-Hesy will be published early next year under the title of A Mound of 
Many Cities, with upwards of 250 illustrations. 





The railroad now in construction from Damascus southward to the Hau- 
ran runs in the direction of the great caravan route to Mecca, and suggests 
the possibility that in the near future it may be extended to the Holy Cities 
of Arabia, to carry thousands of pilgrims who now make the weary journey 
on camel or horse. Such a road would pass near the great ruined cities of 
Bostra, Jerash, Amman and Madeba, and the wonderful Persian palace of 
Mashita, opening up to the tourist a new field of interest in the lands beyond 
Jordan, at present accessible only at considerable expense and with doubtful 
safety. 


The October-January Hedbraica will contain 1. A letter to Asurbanipal 
—Assyrian Text, Transliteration and Translation—By S. Arthur Strong. 


2. Inscription of Nebukadnezzar, Son of Nineb-nadin-sum—Text with 
Notes—By Peter N. Strassmaier. 3. The Categories of Aristotle in Syriac 
from some of the oldest MSS. in the British Museum. By R. J. H. 
Gottheil. 4. A Comparative Study on the Translations of the Babylonian 
Creation Tablets, with special reference to Jensen’s Kosmologie and Barton’s 
Tiamat. By W. Muss-Arnolt. 5. Zu. Il. Samuel 7. By R. Kraetzsch- 
mar. 6. History of.the Printed Editions of the Old Testament, together 
with a Description of the Rabbinic and Polyglot Bibles. By B. Pick. 7. 
The Letters of Abdi-Heba. 


We desire to call the attention of the readers of Brsxia to the advertise- 
ment in this number of the ancient Egyptian ‘‘ Book of the Dead.” An 
opportunity is given of procuring a copy of this remarkable work at a 
merely nominal price. By the aid of photo-engraving the seventy-nine 
plates of the Turin Papyrus and the twenty plates of the Louvre papyrus are 
reproduced ; that of the Turin papyrus being an exact fac-simile, as edited 
by Lepsius, and dating from about 700 B. C. A complete translation is 
given in English, and the valuable index of Lieblein is autographed by the 
editor much plainer and better than the original. This work is indis- 
pensable not only to the Egyptologist, but to the general reader who desires 
to become acquainted with one of the earliest religions, dating back over 
five thousand years. This work is undertaken at a great expense, and we 
trust that every copy will be subscribed for before publication. 
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The Egypt Exploration Fund was found- 
ed in 1883, under the Presidency of the 
late Sir Erasmus Wilson, fur the purpose 
of promoting historical investigation in 
Egypt by means of systematically con- 
ducted explorations; particular attention 
being given tos ites which may be expected 
to throw light upon obscure questions of 
history and topography, such as those con- 
nected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos” Pe- 
riod, the district of the Hebrew Sojourn, 
the route of the Exodus, and the early 
sources of Greek art. The work is con- 
ducted on the principle of careful exam- 
ination of all details, and the preservation 
of objects discovered. These objects are 
of supreme value and interest, inasmuch as 
they illustrate the international influences 
of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, and Syrian 
styles; afford reliable data for the history 
of comparative art; reveal ancient techni- 
cal processes; and yield invaluable exam- 
amples of art in metal, stone and pottery. 
The metrological results are also of the 
highest importance, some thousands of 


weights having already been found. 
Since the establishment of the Fund in 
1888, explorers have been sent out every 


season; two and sometimes three, con- 
ducting excavations in different parts of 
the Delta. Each year has been fruitful 
in discoveries. Much has been done 
towards the restoration of the ancient 
topography of Lower Egypt. The sites of 
famous cities have been identified; the 
Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of 
Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daph- 
ne (identical with the Biblical Tahpanhes), 
have been discovered; statues and inscrip- 
tions, papyri, and beautiful objects in 
bronze and other metals, as well as in por- 
celain and glass, have been found; new 
and unexpected light (not less momentous, 
or likely to produce less effect on contem- 
porary criticism, than the discoveries of 
Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the 
Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of 
the Exodus have been defined, and its di- 
rection determined; three most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and 
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Greek epigraphy have been recovered from 
the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bu- 
bastis ; and, lastly, a series of archologi- 
cal surveys of the Delta have been made, 
most of the larger mounds having been 
measured and planned. 

Excavations have been carried on princi- 
pally at the following sites: 

1883.—T'el-el-Maskhutah, in the Wady 
Tumilat, discovered to be Pithom-Succoth, 
one of the ‘‘store-cities” built by the 
forced labor of the Hebrew colonists in the 
time of the Oppression. This discovery 
and its results are described by the ex- 
plorer, Dr. Naville, in his Memoir entitled 
‘«The Store-City of Pithom,” in which the 
route of the Exodus is laid down. 

1884.—San (the Tanis of the Septuagint 
and the Greek historians, the Zoan of the 
Bible). This excavation and its results 
are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
in the Memoir entitled ‘‘ Tanis, Part I.” 

1885.— Tell Nedireh, in the Western Del- 
ta, discovered to be Naukratis. This ex- 
cavation and its results are described by 
Mr. W. M. F. Petrie, in the Memoir en- 
titled ‘‘Naukratis, Part 1.,” by Mr. Ernest 
A. Gardner, Director of the English School 
at Athens, in “Naukratis, Part II.” 

Also, Saft-el-Henneh, discovered to be 
the town of Goshen, capital of the an- 
cient district of that name. This excava- 
tion and its results are described by Dr. 
Naville, in the Memoir entitled ‘‘Goshen, 
and the Shrine of Saft-el-Henneh.’’ 

1886.— Zell Defenneh, the Biblical ‘‘Tah- 
panhes” and the “Daphne” of the classi- 
cal historians; also Zell Nebesheh, site of 
the ancient city of ‘‘Am,” a dependency 
of Tanis. These excavations and their re- 
sults are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, and his coadjutor, Mr. F. Llewel- 
lyn Griffith, in a Memoir entitled ‘‘ Daph- 
ne,” included in ‘* Tanis, Part II.” 

1887— Tell-el- Yahudiyeh, an ancient Jew- 
ish settlement, now shown to be the City 
of Onias described by Josephus. Memoir 
entitled ‘‘ Onias,” by Dr. Naville. 

1889-90.—Tel Basta, the Pi-Beseth of 
the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks. Dr. 
Naville located the precise site of this 
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once magnificent red granite temple, and 
disinterred its grand ruins, abounding in 
superb monolithic shafts, massive archi- 
traves, sculptured blocks, broken colossi, 
bas-relief groups, etc., inscribed with val- 
uable hieroglyphic texts. The inscrip- 
tions touching the Pyramid era, Hyksos 
kings, and the warlike XVIIIth Dynasty 
(that of Thothmes) are of absorbing interest 
to the historian, while the inscriptions re- 
lating to the period of Joseph are of thrill- 
ing interest to every student of the Bible. 
“Bubastis, Part I,” by Dr. Naville. ‘‘Part 
II,” to appear in the Spring of 1892. 

1890-91.—Ahnas-el-Medineh, the Hanes 
of the Bible and Heracleopolis of the 
Greeks. Its mounds were excavated by 
Dr. Naville. Memoir to appear. 

1891-8. — Tell Mokdam and Deir el- 
Bahari (Thebes). The latter is a most im- 


portant place for explorative labors. 
1890-8.—T'he Archeological Survey of 

Egypt, for which a special fund is provid- 

ed; under the charge of Messrs. Percy 


Newberry, Buchman, J. E. Newberry 
and Carter. This work is of incom- 
parable importance in many ways, and, 
in view of the wholesale and irrepar- 
able destruction of sculptures by Arabs, 
tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,” needs 
to be pushed vigorously forward. The fa- 
mous tombs of Beni Hasan were thor- 
oughly explored in ’90-’92, and in '92-'98 
the historic antiquities from Beni Hassan 
southward will be surveyed, traced, photo- 
graphed, copied, etc. The tombs at El 
Bersheh having been exhaustively surveyed, 
the Survey officials proceeded to Tel el- 
Amarna, the scene of the discovery of the 
famous tablets. Dr. Winslow outlined 
the purpose of the survey in Brstra for 
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November, 1890; and in January 1892, 
he described some of the ‘‘results” at Beni 
Hasan. A ‘‘Special Extra Report,” illus- 
trated, edited by Miss Edwards, published 
in December, 1891, treated of the work 
there accomplished. The first memoir of 
the Survey is a quarto with thirty-one 
beautiful plates and illustrations (four in 
colors), treating of the sculptures and pic- 
tures of Beni Hasan, in which the social 
and business life of men, 2500 B. C., is 
richly depicted, and the facial types afford 
an ethnographical study, very valuable and 
altogether unique. A volume on El Ber- 
sheh, or at least one on Tel el-Amarna, 
will be published. Special circulars relat- 
ing to the Survey may be had from Dr. 
Winslow. 

The foregoing outlines the most impor- 
tant laburs of the Fund. An annual quarto 
volume with elaborate illustrations and 
photographs, is published. All donors or 
subscribers of not less than $5.00 receive 
this volume of the season and annual report ; 
previous volumes are $5.00 each. See the 
advertisement elsewhere. The Survey vol- 
ume of the season is sent to all subscribers 
or donors of not less than $5.00 to the 
Survey. Said Dr. W. Hayes Ward, edi- 
tor, in The Independent, ‘‘The annual 
volimes published are abundant remuner- 
ation to the subscribers of five dollars.” ° 
Three hundred men of the highest rank in 
education, theology, letters, business and 
public life— among them eighty-nine 
university or college presidents — have 
subscribed to the American Branch of the 
Fund. For circulars and all information 
address the Honorary Secretary and Treas- 
urer, for the United States, Rev. W. C. 
Winslow, 525 Beacon street, Boston. 


LOOAL HONORARY SEORETARIES FOR THE UNITED STATES, 


Mrs. Howard Crosby, New York. 

Mrs. Eugene A. Hoffman, New York. 

Rev. Henry L. Myrick, ‘Briar Cliff,” 
Sing Sing, N. Y. 


Mrs. George D. Phelps, 441 Park Avenue, 
New York city. 


Rey. Frederick W. Taylor, D.D.,Spring- 
field, I) " _ 


Mrs. Simeon B, Chittenden, Brooklyn. 


Mrs. Thomas E. Stillman, 95 Joralemon 
Street, Brooklyn. 

Mrs. J. H. Devereux, 869 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Prof. Chas. C. Stearns, 126 Garden 
St., Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. Hiram H. Bice, Ph. D., Carlin- 
ville, Illinois. 

President James Marshall, D.D., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 
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Dr. Reuben G. Thwaites, Madison. Wis. 

Rey. Camden Cobern, Ph. D., 13 North 
street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

“ee Howard Osgood, 


.D., Rochester, 


Prot . James R. Jewett, Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R. I. 


Rev. J. E. Kittredge, D. D., Geneseo, 
N. Y. 


Prof. James M. Hoppin, D.D. New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

Rev. Edward Herbruck, Ph.D., 181 
South Jefferson St., Dayton, Ohio. 

Hon. Charles H. 8. Davis, M.D., Ph.D., 
Meriden, Conn. 

Louis A. Bull, M. D., 160 Franklin 
8t., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Henry Phipps, Jr., 
Penn. 

William J. Sawyer, Esq., Allegheny 
City, Penn. 

rs. Robert Bonner Bowler, Mt. Storm, 

Clifton, Cincinnati. 

Clarence H. Clark, Esq., Philadelphia. 

Geo. Douglas Miller, 125 State St., 
Albany, N. Y. 

Albert Aub, 48 East 88d street, New York. 

Mrs. John Wright, 383 East Ninth 
Street, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Miss Sarah H. Killikelly, 308 South 
Hiland street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Robert H. Lamborn, Ph.D. 32 Nassau 
St., New York City. 


Esq., Pittsburg, 
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Rev. Stephen D. Peet, Ph. D., Avon, IIl- 

Rev. W. W. Adams, Fall River, Mass, 

Mrs. George H. Christian. 404 South 
8th street, Siesienpélio, Minn. 

Francis Hall, Elmira, N. Y. 

Charles Buncher, Detroit, Michigan. 
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ass. 
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Mrs. Theodore A. Hopkins, 17 Grove 
Place, Rochester, N. Y 


Mrs. Augustus Hemenway, 40 Mt. Ver- 
non street, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. John J. Bagley, 118 Washington 
avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. James B. Ames, Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss Georgia Louise Leonard, 2103 O 
street, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. M. D. Thompson, 187 High St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Mrs. Herbert Tuttle, 11 East Avenue, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Mrs. a Newbury Adams, 200 West 
11th street, Dubuque, Mn 

Miss Mary A. Sharpe, 25 West River St., 
Wilkesbarre, Penn. 
Se Charles M. Tyler, D. D., Ithaca, 


Prof. O. T. Mason, Ph. D., Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Mary Brodrick, Ph. D., College Hall, 
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Gen. Chas. W. Darling, Utica, N. Y. 


t#~ Entirely without endowment the Society is absolutely dependent on voluntary contributions, 
ven for this season’s labors. All services for the Funp by its honorary officials are a gratuity. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


A Society for the accurate and system- 
atic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, ‘the Geology and Physical 
Geography, the Manners and Customs of 
the Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded on June 22d, 
1865. It was established on the basis of 
the following rules: 

1. It was not to be a religious society. 
That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or 
doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any 
side in controversial matters. 

8. It wasto be conducted on strictly 
scientific principles. 

These ruies have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of 
the work done is found in the names and 


positions of the officers who have carried 
it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. 
Among them are Col. Sir Charles Wilson, 
ZCO.3B, ROG. FBG, 1. DB, 
R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Si- 
nai); Col. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., 
G. C.M.G., F. R. S., R. E., (who con- 
ducted the excavations of Jerusalem); Ma- 
jor Conder, R. E. (surveyor of Western 
Palestine and of the east country, unfin- 
ished); Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. 
E. (Surveyor with Major Conder); the late 
Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. 8.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of 
Andover, Mass., etc. 

Although the Society is not a religious 
society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible 
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Students, and its chief supporters are found 
among ministers of all denominations, who 
see in the results of the explorations many 
confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 

In the course of its twenty-five years 
existence, the Society, with limited funds 
at its disposal, has done an immense 
amount of work, and published the result- 
in books, papers, maps, plans, and photo- 
graphs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers, and als for the advantage of all 
students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enu- 
merated the following: 

1. Exoavations AT JERUSALEM.—These 
were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, and 
had very remarkable results. Jerusalem 
is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient foundations 
are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclo- 
sure have been examined down to the 
foundations, and the original masons’ 
marks found upon them. The contours of 
the rock, showing how the city was situa- 
ted before the valleys were filled up, have 
been ascertained. In consequence of these 
and other discoveries, many questions of 
the topography relating to the city, and all 
Bible references to locality, are now viewed 
in an entirely new light. 

2. Tae RECovERY OF THE SYNAGOGUE 
oF GALILEE, BY Str CHaRLes WILSoN.— 
Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been 
planned and sketched, and are found to be 
of considerable architectural pretensions. 
As one consequence of this work, the 
building in which Christ taught the peo- 
ple could now be reconstructed. 

8. Tue Survey or WeEsTERN Patgs- 
TINE.—This work, occupying ten years in 
all, was carried out by Major Conder, R. 
E., and Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, R. E. Be- 
fore it was undertaken, many parts of Pal- 
estine were a terra incognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scrip- 
ture places remained unknown. But now 
We possess a map, on the scale of one inch 
to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. 
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In the course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and 
fixed. 


4. Tae AronaoLoaioaAL Work or M. 
CLeRMONT-GANNEAU.—Among the illustra- 
tions of the Bible furnished by this learned 
archeologist may be mentioned the Dis- 
covery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscrip- 
tions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of 
Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous 
Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the 
Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, 
and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, 
are additional archeological discoveries of 
incomparable importance due to other ex- 
plorers. Casts and drawings of these may 
be seen in the collection of the Fund. 


5. THe GroroaioaL Survey oF Pat- 
ESTINE, BY Pror. E. Hutt, F. R. 8.—The 
geological facts here brought forward 
throw new light on the route of the Exo- 
dus, and afford conclusive proof that the 


Cities of the Plain are not under the waters 
of the Dead Sea. 


These paragraphs will give the reader 
some little—very little—idea of the Socie- 
ty’s work in the past. Before us lies work 
not less important. 

6. EXoAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM are car- 
ried on from time to time as opportunity 
permits, and recorded in the Quarterly 
Statement, as also are all discoveries made 
during alterations in and outside the city. 

7. Tue Survey on tHe East or Jor- 
DAN, where scores of Scripture sites remain 
to be fixed, and where the country is even 
more thickly strewn with ruins than on the 
western side, is to be resumed when per- 
mission can be obtained. It was amid the 
ruins of Dibon, by the brook Arnon, that 
the Moabite Stone was found in 1868, and 
at Amman Major Conder discovered the 
Sassanian monument which is described in 
his book, ‘‘Heth and Moab,” as well as an 
immense number of rude stone monu- 
ments. It is confidently believed that a 
complete survey of this region would lead 
to very important discoveries. 
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8. Inquiry Into MANNERS AND Cus- 
toms, Proverss, Legenps, TRADITIONS, 
&o.—Readers of Dr. Thomson’s ‘The 
Land and the Book,” or the Rev. J. Neil’s 
**Palestine Explored,” will know what 
vivid light is often thrown upon whole 
classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observation of the customs of the people. 
Yet no inquiry of this sort has ever been 
carried out systematically over the entire 
country. The Committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific ex- 
amination into all these points by means of 
questions drawn up with the assistance of 
the President of the Archeological Soci- 
ety, the Director of the Folk-Lore Society, 
the Secretary of the Bible Society, and 
others. 


It cannot be too strongly urged that no 
time should be lost in pursuing the explo- 
rations, for the vandalism of the East, and 
the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying what 
ever records of the past lie exposed. 


All subscriptions for the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund should be sent to Prof. 


BIBLIA 


Theodore F. Wright, 42 Quincy Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Fund for the United States, 


and from whom all circulars and other in- 
formation in regard to the fund can be 


obtained. 

1. Subscribers of five dollars a year are en- 
titled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,’’ 
which is the journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done 
by its agents, and a record of all dis- 
coveries made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society 
at a greatly reduced price. 

(8) Post free on application, a copy of 
the following works :— 

Schumacher’s “Pella, the First Retreat 
of the Christians.” 

Schumacher’s ‘‘ Ajlan ‘within the 
Decapolis.’” 

(4) Copies of the other books’ issued by 
the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive 
the “Quarterly Statements” free, and 
are entitled to the books and maps at 
the reduced price, 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


TYPis: 


MDCCCXCIII. 


VENALIS ProstaT 


Apup OMNES BIBLIOPOLAS. 





